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For Friends’ Review. 


Is IT SO? 

A correspondent writes: “There is one 
question which I cannot solve. How is it) 
that the standard of commercial honesty | 
(business integrity) has fallen so perceptibly, | 
whilst we claim as a body to have so much 
more religious life than we did twenty-five | 
or thirty years ago? It may be I am mis-| 
taken as to the fact itself. I hope I am. 
But it does not seem to me that the fact of a) 


| porations, 


In the 
first place we know the men of our own 
times better than those who have gone be- 
ore us, and are disposed to judge the latter 
kindly, the former severely and justly. 
Hence our estimate of our contemporaries is 
apt to be lower than that which we form of 
our predecessors. But granting that such 
falling off in thorough Christian honesty is a 
real one, and we fear it is, we should not be 
content with it, nor deny it, because it 
might wound our self love, but seek at once 
te have it remedied. That a Christian 
should be ever incorruptibly honest will be 
admitted by all. The absolute command, 


. 6 | ‘Thou shit not steal,” includes all possible 


shades of robbing our fellow-men. The pres- 
sure of competition in trade, and the strain to 
make a living, now tempt men strongly to 
overreach, ‘‘ making the epbah small and the 


m 59| Shekel great, and falsifying the balances by 
2 | deceit,” as did Israel in the days of Amos. 
63/ At all times the church 


is liable to be 
affected by the prevailing spirit of the 
period. During the last fifteen years, the 
readiness of men holding positions of 
trust, either in the government or in cor- 
to rob the community, as if 
this were quite a venial sin, can scarcely fail 
to have been felt by Christians. The “covet- 
ousness which is idolatry, ” the undue desire 
to have what is gratifying, though it set 
aside the claims of God and Christ, ,and give 
' the object of desire for the time being the 
real homage of the heart, is a vice of the 
| present, as of past times 

Possibly, too, in the earnest evangelical 


man’s being a Friend in good standing is as| movements of late, the great doctrine of jus- 
much of an evidence as it once was, that | tification by faith, and safety from the pun- 
he will pay his debts, or that he will his| ishment of past sins, has been too exclusive 
take improper advantage of another in his|ly presented, and the full sense of justifica- 
dealings.” | tion, as making men truly just, has been 

If this were the question of a formalist, or | somewhat passed over. Perhaps even in 
& quietist, or of a gloomy and desponding | seeking sanctification by faith, the truth that 
man, it would merit little attention. But as| both justification and sanctification always 
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imply such faith in Christ as shall lead to | else I will come unto thee quickly, and re- 
the utmost possible obedience to the moral | | move thy candlestick out of his place, except 


law, has not been as clearly taught as it| thou repent.” 

should be. What then? Shall we slacken | Possibly in our desire as a church to be 
in Bible-teaching, preaching, and evangelis- | clear and full concerning the doctrine of sal- 
tic work, or seek to be saved on the ground | vation through Jesus Christ, we may become 
of law only? Such a course would well | indifferent to the reproofs and corrections of 
suit the enemy of souls. Rather should we | the Gospel ; from which indifference follow 
press on, as the Lord gives grace, with all | imperfect Christians, spiritual pride, and 
diligence in evangelizing the world, but en-| final bankruptcy. Not of the truth ‘of God, 
deavor at the same time to teach the way of | but of that church that does not rightly di- 
God more perfectly. Especially to those | vide the word of truth. 





who have come to faith in the Lord Jesus, 
Christ, should be preached ‘Christ in them 
the hope of glory, warning every man, and 


presented perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

God forbid that we should make void the 
law by the preaching of faith. We should es- 
tablish the law, that through the grace of| 
Christ they who have believed in Him 
should know the righteousness of the law of 
God fulfilled in them, as they walk not| 
after the flesh, but crucify it with the affec- | 
tions and lusts, through the power of the 
Spirit. J. E. R. 


> 


None But Curist.—It is recorded of one | 
of the holy martyrs, who was being burned 
at the stake, that after the consuming flame | 
had well nigh done its destructive work, he | 
lifted up his burning hands before the spec- 
tators and cried, “None but Christ, None 
but Christ!’? Would that this was the 
daily motto of every professing Christian. 
At home, at business, in the great thorough- | 
fares of life—everywhere, under all circum- 
stances—‘‘None but Christ!’’ In thought, 
motive, word, act—in all things, and at all 
times—‘‘None but Christ!’ How soon 
would a godless, infidel world be moved by 
such a Christian attitude! The nations 


would soon come and sit down at the feet of | 


Jesus. Reader, how is this with you? 
Make this your life-motto.— Christian Stan- 
dard. 


> 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL. 


Doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion, come to us with equal authority. We 


| to excel to the edifying of the church. 
| we hold that this teaching does not grant to 





have no right to make a favorite of any par- 
ticular part of the Gospel. It is the whole 
Gospel that makes the man of God perfect. 

John the servant cf God, after commend- 
ing the Church of Kphesus for many good 
deeds (Rev. ii.), addec his reproof as follows: 
“Nevertheless I have scu:ewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love. Re- 
member, therefore, from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent and do the first works ; or 





The “first love” of our Society, the Spirit 
J Pp 


| of truth, that leadeth out of all error into all 
| truth, did lead our forefathers out of bondage 
teaching every man, that every man may be|to a formal 


and ceremonial worship (in 
which the dictations of a fellow-man were 
made an essential mediation in the worship 
of God), into the glorious liberty there is in 
the Gospel; in which liberty they were lost, 
both to the fear of man and to the improper 
love of man. It was theirs to realize Christ 
to be their personal Saviour, and His Spirit 
of Truth to be their sufficiency in every 
emergency. Have we, their successors, de- 
generated? Are we standing fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free ? 
Or, are we becoming entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage ? 

We have begun in the Spirit, and have 
profited by the Spirit; and sorrowful will be 
the end if we shall become bewitched, that 
we do not obey the truth, but as the child- 


|ren of Israel became impatient in waiting 


on Moses, and made them a god to go before 
| them, we ‘shall become impatient in follow- 
ing the Spirit of truth, and turn to our own 
understanding. 

The writer is convinced that there is s 
growing evidence of our people having low- 
ered the standard of our profession, especially 
in the public worship of God. 

We accept Paul’s admonition to Timothy 
in all its fullness: ‘‘Study to show thyself 
approved unto God,’ etc. That the wit- 
nesses for Jesus should not only be zealous 
of spiritual gifts, but that they should seek 
But 


any Timothy the Gospel right to move in 


|any vocal exercise in congregational wor- 


ship, under the profession of worshiping 
God, short of a present confirmation by the 
“Spirit of truth,” that it is not in his own 
self-will that he is about to speak, but that he 
is yielding himself a willing subject for the 
Holy Ghost to use. (We would provide for 
speaking by permission.) We have special 
reference to the exercise of the gift of the 
ministry.. The studying that Paul recom- 
mends is for the glory of God. Hence the 
necessity of the wisdom of God for applying 
the knowledge thus gained. 


FRIENDS’ 


— 


A demonstration of knowledge of the Gos- 
pel is not the power of God unto salvation. 
Paul’s preaching was a demonstration of the 
Spirit; that the faith of the church should 
not stand in the wisdom of man, but in the 
power of God. When Christ told Peter to 
“feed my sheep,” He evidently furnished bim 
that wherewith to feed them. The minister- | 
ing servants of to-day are just as dependent | 
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generally expressed in their writings, as to 
public worship, conform with those given in 
a note to the chapter on this subject, from a 
book by D. Phillips, a Friend, and endorsed 
by Whitehead and Claridge. Phillips says: 
“Reading is not necessary to the spiritual 
worship of Christ. We do not in the time 
of worship encourage it in any way, much 
less command it. Should we give order 


for spiritual food as the disciples were when | for the reading of any book in our meetings, 
they looked upon the starving multitude|it would be for the reading of the Holy 
and queried, “What are these few loaves | Scriptures.” This omission, R. Barclay as- 
among so many?” And as Jesus asked |serts, gave encouragement “to a purely 
Philip, ‘Whence shall we buy bread?” (this| mystical tendency to press the true and 
He said to prove him,) so does He continue scriptural doctrine of the personal teaching 
to prove His servants. Think ye not thatjof the Holy Spirit, beyond the limits as- 


there is much unblessed bread handed forth | 
tothe multitude? As the Church of Ephesus | 
so is our church doing good works. But if 
we are gradually leaving our “first love” the 

spirituality of worship, our candlestick will 

ere long be removed, except we repent. The | 
writer would not judge harshly, but is con- 

vinced that the tendency is to a formal open- | 
ing and conducting of meetings, which prac- | 
tice is defended by some, only in complicated | 
cases, as when the membership is but little | 
acquainted with our faith and practice ; as 
though the “Spirit of truth’’ was only a} 
safe guide in a plain case. 

The writer disclaims any personal desire to 
cross the current, but only to protest against | 
being forced into a retrograde journey, either 
by the scoffs or smiles of the world. 

Asa B. Wasson. 


| 


—————_._ +oe 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE RELIGIOUS SO- | 
CIETIES OF THE COMMON WEALTH. 


signed to it in Holy Scripture. Not only 
was Christ, in the person of the Holy Ghost, 
believed in as a real Teacher, Guide and 
Comforter, dwelling in the heart of the 
Christian, and also appearing, from time to 
time, in the hearts of the ungodly as the 
‘Light of the world,’ and the ‘ Light of life,’ 
to lead them to heaven, but He was declared 
to be a teacher of those things outwardly 
revealed in Holy Scripture, which Christ 
had already personally taught and com- 
mitted to Christian men to teach ; but & con- 
trast was drawn between the ‘teaching of 
men’ and the ‘teaching of God alone.’ In 
words, this resembled the utterances of the 
Early Friends, but was, in meaning, diametri- 
cally opposite. Inthe one case, it was the 
denial of the necessity of all human teach- 


|\ing, which necessarily destroyed the import- 


ance of the ministry of the Gospel, and led 
to the depreciation of all human learning. 
In the other case, that of the Early Friends, 
it was a denial of the Christian ‘gift of 


sy nosab? pasiceaY. | teaching ’ to unregenerate men.” 

Gradually, the Friends more and more 
NOTICE NO. VII. |abandoned the idea of being an aggressive 
'church. Birthright membership was dis- 
R. Barclay ascribes “the non-adoption | tinctly adopted in 1734, the church became 
of the practice of our Lord, and of the|largely an hereditary one; the support of 
Primitive Church (which the Society pro-|its poor by the Society, tended to induce 
fessed to copy), of the public reading of|hesitation in receiving those likely to be- 
the Holy Scriptures in the church” by|come dependent; the disownments for 
Friends, as well as by some other non-con-| marrying non-members became very numer- 
formists at the time of the rise of the Society, ous, amounting to one-third of the member- 
to “the intense reaction in 1640 from the|ship, during many years, in some healthy 
enforced use of the Liturgy of the Church | meetings. The great Methodist revival 
of England.” The fact so fully sustained | influenced the Society but little, though it 
in this book that Friends very often, if not|was not without effect. The founding of 
generally, preached ‘ Bible in hand” in| boarding-schools, and the general care for 
their beginning, and that George Fox had a|the religious education of the young, had 
Bible “chained to the gallery where ‘the| more effect; gradually the ministry of the 
ministers preached,” proves that there was| Gospel increased in power, and the great 
much greater freedom in using the Scrip-|movements of the abolition of the slave 
turee in public then than there was after-|trade and of slavery, of the establishing 
wards. But although Friends, doubtless,| of Bible Societies, the amelioration of the 
did not escape the influences of the resist-| condition of prisons, and the providing of 
ance to an enforced liturgy, their views, as! education for the poor, attracted the Chris- 
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tian philanthropy and earnest labors of | without a name who are ‘varied in their 
Friends. | gifts and qualifications.’” He admits, how- 

Meanwhile, in America, the movement|ever, that more care in the propagation of 
under Elias Hicks resulted in a loss of mem-| the gospel, and in pastoral work, instruction 
bers estimated from 30,000 to 60,000. It is| of the young, ete., is to be hoped for, unless 
very probable that the great ignorance of the | the large number upon which this charge is 
Bible, its non-use, not only in public wor-| devolved lose the sense of individual respon- 


ship, but too often in private families, had | 
much to do with this schism. The Bible| 
Association of Friends in America, which | 
had been founded in 1829, reported, in a cir-| 
cular issued in 1834, that, out of 1615! 
families, 351 had not the whule Bible, about 
95 having the New Testament. The schools 
seem, by the same report, specially deficient 
in Bibles. 

Asa reaction from the Unitarian views 
of Hicks, a contrary movement was devel- 
oped in England, called the ‘ Beacon ”’ con- 
troversy. It led to a loss of members 
which was “very large, relatively to the 
whole adult membership, and comprised 
gome of the oldest and most influential mem- 
bers in the Society.” 

The establishment of Bible-schools com- 
menced in the Society of Friends, in Eng- 
jand, as early as 1810, or earlier. By 1847, 
they bad increased, and an Association of 
Bible-School Teachers was formed. Now 
they furnish instruction to 18,000 scholars, 
of whom more than half are adults. About 
5000 adult persons attend the _ irregu- 
lar, or Mission meetings of the Society 
there. ‘“‘ In these meetings of working men 
and women, a simple but public profession 
of faith in Christ, either personally or, in 
some cases, in writing, has admitted them 
to Christian fellowship,” but not to member- 
ship in the Society. The Foreign Mission 
Association of Friends in England, was 
begun in 1865. The first person sent out 
was Rachel Metcalf, who offered herself to 
assist in female education in India; sailed 
Tenth mo. 4th, 1866, and settled at Benares. 
The next step was the mission to Mada- 
gascar, which, in 1876, comprised thirteen 
persons, male and female. 

The change in the discipline of London 
Yearly Meeting in 1876, whereby the Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders were enlarged 
by addition from those who “give evi- 
dence of love to Christ, and attachment to 
the principles we profess,”’ is commented on. 
The change was altogether contrary to} 
R Barclay’s special view that the church | 
officers should be those who preach or teach. | 
He says: “It is calculated that this is | 
likely to give about 2000 church officers to 


|their peace principles; 


sibility, and that the new arrangement must 
be tested by time. 

A general view of the position of the 
Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist socie- 
ties in England follows. The Presbyterian 
congregations formed by the 2,000 ministers 
who were ejected from their places in the Es- 
tablished Church, upon the fall of the Common- 
wealth and the restoration of King Charles, 
did not long flourish. In fifty years they 
had greatly diminished, and Arianism largely 
affected them. The ministers, generally, 
showed very little zeal. The Independents 
and Baptists, on the contrary; gradually 
increased, although they also fell for a time 
into a rather formal condition. The rise of 
Methodism and the preaching ot the Wes- 
leys and Whitefield, aroused both the latter 
to greater life and zeal. 

He points out how narrowly Wesley 
escaped rejecting lay preaching, and ascribes 
its use by him to the advice of his mother, 
given at acritical moment. To the careful 
combination of a well-instructed, with a lay 
ministry, R. Barclay ascribes the main suc- 
cess of Methodism as a question of organi- 
zation, which is the point under examination. 
It is to be supposed he includes the system 
of class-meetings under this head. He also 
thinks that Fox’s reaction from the Cal- 
vinistic theological errors of his time led 
him to some extreme views, and that Wesley, 
who he considera agreed largely with Fox 
in ‘‘the substance’ of his preaching, held 
in this respect a more even balance in his 
scheme of doctrine. 

In a chapter on the more recent history 
of the Mennonites, showing their decline in 
some countries, and increase in others; their 
failure in Holland, under special temptation 
to side with a political party, to maintain 
and their faithful 
adherence to them in Prussia, Russia, etc., 


| he warns the Society of Friends of the great 


importance of being true to the 
Christian principle of peace. 

He then gives a series of tables as to the 
actual increase or decrease of religious de- 
nominations in England and Wales and in 
the United States of America, during fifty 
years. It makes a sad record for the Society 


great 


attend to the spiritual interests of about|of Friends as a professed representative of 
5000 to 6000 adult members, in England and that early Christian Church, which, in two 
Scotland; one out of every three members centuries, spread to India on the east, and 
will now be a church officer, either a ‘min-!to the British Islands on the west. His 
ister,’ ‘elder,’ ‘overseer,’ or the officers’ conclusions, after a careful study of the sub- 
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ject are, ‘that the churches which have the| tury, and from the statistics of the General 
greatest power of increase are precisely| Baptists in England, he deduces confirmation 
those which have an organization most fitted| of the general positions, that the ready 
to bring into the field the spiritual gifts of) organization of new small congregations, 
their members, and encourage their use in|the free use of lay preachers, who have 

















the simple practical work of bringing men | 
who do not attend any place of worship, | 
to attend and ultimately join the church in 
membership.” 

“There are many of us who have thought 
that those churches would increase most, | 
which offer most attractions in the shape of 
imposing ritual, artistic music and singing 
—what are called the ‘esthetics’ of public 
worship—but these figures sweep away) 
such an idea; and bring us back to the fact, | 
that those Christians whose worship is most 
simple, and the object of whose outward 
cburch organization is to enable the greatest 
number of their members to work of their 
own free will, and with the sanction and 
aid of the Christian Society, in the service 
of the Gospel, and whose internal arrange- 
ments give the most religious association 
and sympathy, are increasing with the 
greatest rapidity.” 

Even in the Roman Catholic Church, he 
attributes its rapid increase to the use it 
makes ‘‘ of the pious laity, famale as well as 
male, in works of mercy and visiting the 
poor, in addition to the employment of the 
Sisters of Mercy, and other active religious 
orders, in religious teaching. The power 
of religious sympathy is also largely devel- 
oped by this church.” He attributes the 
lack of increase of the Established Church 
of England, relatively to that of the popula- 
tion, to its non-use, until very lately, of lay 
teaching. 

‘The professional sentiment,” he deems 
to be advancing among the Congregational, 
Baptist and Wesleyan ministers, and that it 
is to be regretted ; as also the introduction, 
by them, of crosses on chapels, organs, rich | 
painted architecture, steeples, windows with 
stained glass pictures of scriptural subjects, 
elaborate chanting, and the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer as ‘‘ the thin edge of the wedge that| 
is to introduce fixed forms.” 

The Primitive Methodists began in 1810 
with ten members, “and in 1876 they were | 
a church numbering 176,805 members.” 


sound scriptural knowledge, and work under 
the sanction and oversight of the church ; 
the bringing into exercise, by Bible-schools, 
ete., of every gift for helping others; by 
meetings for prayer, for fellowship and 
instruction at private houses, or at meeting- 
houses, and a simple form of worship, con- 
duce to the prosperity of a church, and to 
the gathering in, and making Christian the 
masses of the population, which is the great 
end for which a charch exists. 

We believe that this volume has appeared 
at an opportune time. Our Society has 
been aroused to ‘“‘ remember from whence it 
bas fallen, and repent and do the first 
works.” It needs no change of principles, 
but an application of those pure, simple 
principles of spiritual evangelical Chris- 
tianity with which it began, to the require- 
ments of the millions of men, women and 
children who are living and dying around 
us. Liberty to use all gifts, with help, 
counsel and direction by the church, will 
change us, as it has already begun to do, 
into @ prosperous, instead of a declining 
ebureh. 


THE “HIGHER LIFE” DOCTRINE OF 
SANCTIFICATION. 


By H. A. Boardman, D. D. Presbyterian Toard 
of Publication, 


This work is written from the point of 
view of the Calvinistic churches, in which 
the perfections of God are made the standard 
of holiness, and the law of God to require 
of the creature holiness equal to His, and 
that anything less than this is sin, The 
“Higher Life” teachings proceed on the 
principle that God’s law and standard of 
holiness for men are such that the one may 
be kept, and the other may be lived up to. 
Here are irreconcilable differences of terms 
and standards. Discussion of the subjects 

















While they have only 891 ministers who of obedience and holiness with this differ- 
“live of the Gospel,” and who, as in other | ence in the understanding of such terms as 
branches of the Wesleyan body, are invested | ‘“‘law,” ‘‘sin,” “holiness,” “ perfection,” 
with the character of superintendents of| ‘fulfilling the law,” “keeping the com- 
the work, they had, in 1868, 13,865 lay | mandments,” “sanctified wholly,” “ blame- 
preachers, who work with their hands and_| /ess and harmless,” or standing “ perfect and 
receive no earthly reward. They permit| complete in all the will of God,” cannot 
women to preach by the constitution of the | possibly lead to any united conclusions. 
church. . A. Boardman regards the words “ Be 
From this example, from the remarkable | ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
teligious history of Wales for the last cen-| heaven is perfect,” as demanding the same 
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degree as well as manner of perfectness of 
the creature, as marks the Creator. 

It is consistent with sound morals and 
sound logic to hold that ‘‘even as,’’ here 
means like as, ina like manner, not in Tike 
degree. Be ye therefore perfect, as men, 
even as your Father in heaven is _per- 
fect, as God. Otherwise the passage which 
Boardman quotes from I. Jno. iii. 3, will not, 
it seems to us, bear the meaning given it by 
him. He adduces it as also demanding 8 
purity equal in its perfection with the infinite 
attributes of Christ as God. But in this 
passage John does not make a command, 
but a declaration, or assertion: ‘‘ He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even 
as Heis pure.” For these and other rea- 
sons, we have found for several years past a 
satisfactory understanding of these texts in 
the comments of Archbishop Trench in his 
“Synonyms of the New Testament,” on the 
two Greek words which are translated by 
the one English word “‘ perfect.” 

The word translated perfect in James 
i. 4, as applied to persons or things meant 
being complete in having all the members or 
parts, ‘to express that integrity of body, 
with uotbing redundant, nothing deficient, 
(Lev. xxi. 17: 23), which was required of 
the Levitical priests as a condition of their 
ministering at the altar, which was needful 
ulso in the sacrifices they offered.” “It was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral 
entireness.”’ 

The other word, used in Mat. v: 48, de- 
scribes those ‘‘who are adult, h4ving reached 


the full limit of stature, strength and mental | 


power appointed to them,’ full-grown or 
fathers, as contrasted with young men or 
boys. From these considerations Trench 
goes on to say, “It will be seen that there 
is a certain ambiguity in our word ‘ perfect,’ 
which, indeed, it shares with (the Greek 
werd he has last been discussing) itself; 
this, namely, that they are both employed 
now in a relative, now in an absolute sense ; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our 


Lord have said, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, as 


your Father in heaven is perfect,’ Matt. v: 
eS sel. “xis. 27." 


and holiness.’ ”’ 


In one meaning the perfect Christian i8| ogy. 


The Christian ‘shall be 
‘perfect,’ that is, seeking by the grace of 
God to be ful/y furnished and firmly estab- 
lished in the knowledge and practice of the 
things of God (Jas. iii: 2); not a babe in 
Christ to the end, ‘not always employed in 
the elements, and infant propositions and 
practices of religion, but doing noble actions, 
well-skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith | 
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have Christ formed in him more and more.” 
In the other sense the Christian is perfect in 
whom “no grace which ought to be in a 
Christian man is wanting;’’ while in the 
former sense no grace is merely in its weak 
imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
certain ripeness and maturity.”* In one 
sense it is to have a fully rounded Christian 
character, in the other it is to have maturity 
of all these graces, yet not so but that 
there is still a going on to a further perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of the Lord. 

It would seem that H. A. Boardman’s 
interpretation would make all angelic beings 
as well as man sinful, since none can be, in 
the sense in which he uses the word, either 
perfect or holy, but God, and that all less 
than this is sin. Robert Barclay and other 
Early Friends, as well as Wesley and the 
Methodists, were careful to show that they 
believed the word perfect as applied to man, 
to describe a state which was not the per- 
fection of God, nor of angels, but the most 
complete state of Christian characier possible 
to any one at a given time, but one always 
admitting of a growth. 

In the kindly spirit which now happily char- 
acterizes religious discussions, H. A. Board- 
man points out many imperfect statements 
made in the “ Higher Life’”’ literature, espe- 
cially on the subject of faith, where, al- 
though the authors would doubtless ascribe 
all exercise of faith to the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, this help appears to have been too 
much taken for granted, and not sufficiently 
stated. There is also a deficiency running 
through this class of writings, in that they 
do not bring out clearly the truth that 
our whole life is one of temptation and 
probation ; in which our powers are to be 
actively exercised in resisting evil and 
in doing the will of God. 

Hence, we think H. A. Boardman is correct 
in ascribing to the Higher Life teachings too 
much of the thought of passivity on the 
part of him who dedicates himself in faith 
to Christ. Our Heavenly Father having 
endowed us with a measure of free will, 
expects us always, though with the aid of 
His effectual grace, to use our powers actively 
in resisting even unto blood striving against 
sin, and in doing the Divine will. 

As to the question whether such expres- 
sions as “dead unto sin,” and ‘that the 
body of sin might be destroyed,’ mean the 
total extinction of that old nature in man 
which is also called the flesh, we believe 
that the true view is taught by Robert Bar- 
| clay in the chapter on perfection, in his Apol- 
On the passage, “If we say that 
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i “6 in | ° : 
thus mature and full-grown, & man 1D| we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
Christ,’ yet, ‘‘having reached this, other 


and higher ends open out before him, to! «synonyms of the New Testament, pp. 108-112. 





the truth is not in us,’ besides presenting 
other considerations, he says: “ As Augus- 
tine well observed, in his exposition upon 
the epistle to the Galatians, Jt is one thing 
not to sin, and another thing not to have sin. 
The Apostle’s words are not, if we say we 
sin not, or commit not sin daily, but, 
“if we say we have no sin,” and betwixt 
these two there is a manifest difference; for 
in respect all have sinned, as we freely 
acknowledge, all may be said in a sense to 
have sin. Again, sin may be taken for the 
seed of sin, which may be in those who are 
redeemed from actual sinning; but as to 
the temptations and provocations proceeding 
from it being resisted by the servants of 
God, and not yielded to, they are the devil’s 
sin that (who) tempteth, not the man’s that | 
is preserved.” We believe that this is the 
true solution of this difficult point, viz.: that 
the old nature is not absolutely destroyed, | 
though it be figuratively or judicially said | 
to be, by Him who sees the end from the be- | 
ginning, and calls the things that are not (yet) 
as though they were. Itis being brought un- | 
der, in those who yield themselves to God 
in faith in Christ’s power to save ; and who, | 
by watching unto prayer, do use the Spirit’s | 
grace to resist, overcome, and put aside the| 
solicitations of Satan through tbe flesh. 

T. Monod has said that the phrase, ‘ dead 
to sin” does not necessarily mean that sin | 
is dead. Rather as when we say a man is| 
dead to honor, dead to virtue, dead to the 
world, we mean not that such an one is abso- 
lutely incapable of human virtue, or of 
accepting the allurements of the world, but 
has turned from these, and renounced them. 
The practical question is, whether we must | 
always sin, and not whether we may, if un- 
watchful, sin. We believe that Christ, who has 
done so much to redeem us from sin, is able 
and willing, by His in-dwelling Spirit, to give | 
us power over sin and the temptations of 
the evil one, and so not to sin “daily in 
thought, word and deed,” but to know a 
being conqueror through Christ. 

Moreover, there is a change of nature| 
wrought by grace in the Christian, which | 
may be carried on to the degree in which it| 
can be said of such “ye are sanctified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” Hence, we think the| 
language of Charles Simeon, quoted by 
H. A. Boardman as a signal example of a 
holy Christian, is as hyperbolical and mis- 
leading as much that he criticises. Simeon | 
says: ‘ What then should J do whose whole | 
soul is one mass of sin and corruption? ”’| 
Could the vilest of debauchees or criminals | 
say more? And is there really no difference | 
in the nature of the most perfect saint, and | 
the worst of men? The Christian who has! 
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submitted to Christ’s baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and of fire, has shared the crucifixion 
of Christ, both as He the second Adam 
and representative of the race, died on the 
cross for us all; and also as he by an inward 
experience has learned that the flesh, 
with the affections and lusts, is crucified 
with Christ “that the body of sin might be 
destroyed,” that is, if not totally destroyed, 
yet be in the way thereunto, and very 
greatly advanced therein, in those who know 
most of the work of sanctification. 

There is a great difference between Chris- 
tians who earnestly seek to follow the Lord 
wholly, and those who, having some spirit- 
ual life from Him, are yet content with a 
half-hearted following of Him. 

Whatever defects may have accompanied 
the “ Higher Life” teachings, they contain 
two grand points which have been blessed 
to thousands, and which we earnestly hope 
no reaction from any other deficiencies will 
lead the sober-minded to discard. These are 
the great duty and privilege of calmly con- 
sidering the wonderful love of God in Christ, 


‘and then deliberately and with the whole 


soul abidingly dedicating one’s all to the 
Lord Jesus, or to God by Him. This 
presenting of ourselves a living sacrifice, is 
our most reasonable service. The other point 
is, that, fully acknowledging the power of 
Satan to tempt, and the weakness of our 
own nature to resist temptation and to do 
God’s will, we yet put trust in Christ Jesus 
as we thus dedicate ourselves and yield our- 
selves to Him to save us from our sins. 
That those who, thus moved by a con- 
sideration of the mercies of God, truly and 
sincerely yield themselves to Him, He will 
receive, we believe to be most certain. How 
far God may immediately carry the work of 
sanctification in those so yielding themselves 
and trusting Christ, is not revealed. 
We think with H. A. Boardman, that it has 
been too much taken for granted that God 
would at once fulfil all our desires and make 
us holy. Experience has taught many that 
while a great blessing was received in thus 
presenting themselves to the Lord by the 
help of His assisting grace and Holy Spirit, 
they yet found that the sanctification they 
longed for was wrought by being pat into a 
furnace. That the crucifixion which they 
desired to the utmost,was like the crucifixion 
on the cross, not the work of a moment, 
nor accomplished without suffering. Yet 
some such have been heartily willing to be 
crucified with Christ, and also to use the 
power His Spirit gives, to mortify or crucify 
the members and lusts. By the contrasts 
which are known in a true experience, they 
have been secretly glad that God was a con- 
suming fire, assured that such was His love 
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as shown in Christ that He would not | Proressor P. E. CuHase’s Discovery.—Al- 
destroy anything in them but the dross and \ though too abstruse for most to follow, we print 
the tin; and asking grace to abide all \His| a brief article of Professor P.{E. Chase, showing 
purification, have been ready to say, with |that as light and gravitation both represent 


> . ; yy . . . 
holy expectancy and desire, ‘‘When He | forces emanating from a centre and varying in 


ome tried me, I shall come forth 4S | their power inversely as the square of the distance, 


‘they are governed by similar laws. That the 

— - = | arrangement of the planets in their orbits around 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ the sun, and the rapidity of the light waves as 

é i shown in the lines of the spectroscope should be 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 8, 1877. | proved to be governed by the same harmonious 
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= ——— — - | rules, is indeed a beautiful discovery. 
TaD AES PROCS “wAR. | Our friend, Allen Jay, is about to spend some 
At the risk of wearying our readers with |time at Friends’ Boarding School, Providence, 
the Indian question we insert an able article | Rhode Island. 


from The Nation on the present war with 


RoBERT WALTER DovuG ass has received a 
the Nez Perces. It has the too rare excel- | certificate from the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
lence in newspaper articles on Indian sub- ‘ings of which he is a member, liberating him 
jects, of showing a careful examination of| for gospel service in Australia, Tasmania and 
facts, and of doing justice to the Interior New Zealand. 

Department. Our hearts bleed for the men ores, ye 

who fall in these distressing strifes, whether! Boox Nortice.—The “ September-October” 
they be the men of the army or the red men |®umber of the North American Review, pub- 
who have been led by ignorance and wrong | lished by J. = Osgood & Bin on a 
to rise against the United States authority. eng — an a ee ene 7 bee osm 
We do not think that the Indians are better sea Goh Had “tae Wada” We 
than other men, There are among them very | Striker,” and another of David A. Wells’ articles 
bad men, as well as among the whites: the evil 


on ‘‘ How shall the Nation Regain Prosperity.” 
heart produces its fruits in one as well as in | This number, therefore, is vf unusual interest on 


the other. But we are sure that tke origin | subjects directly affecting the events of the day 
of these wars, as is testified by all careful 
investigators, whether civilians or soldiers, | 
is almost invariably with the whites. The | 
citizen counts on the government to sustain 
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WRIGHT—CHACE.-At Friends’ meeting at Shaw- 
: nee, Kansas, Francis A. Wright, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
him by the army in his wrong-doing. The | formerly of Saffron Walden, England, to Mary H., 
members of Congress are often ignorant of | enetter of Amass and Lydia M. Chace, of Helens, 


: : Arkansas. 
Indian affairs, and forget that injustice in| . 
dealing with them is marked by an All-' DIED. 


seeing God. The press is again crying out) pates.—on the 13th of Sixth month, 1877, Levi 
to have the Indians put under the care of} Bales, in his 36th year; a member of Richland 


> militarv Teak : : | Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
the military. Weak and ignorant articles raged HADLEY.—On the 8th of Eighth month, 1877, 
written to inflame the passions of the public. | John T., son of Wm. D. and Melissa D. Hadley, of 
But we trus ‘ ' -1 | the same place, aged 7 months. 

t thet none of our raders will | JONES.—On Seventh mo. 15th,"1877, Isaac H., son 
allow themselves to be misled by sophistry ; |of Hezekiah and Jerusha Jones, in the 30th year of 
nor to adopt, as one editor proposes, the | his age; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, 

, ‘ ; |Iowa. He was greatly endeared to a large circle of 
Goths and Vandals, in their course Of | relatives and friends by his Christian demeanor and 
ruthless conquest and avaricious appropria- | exemplary walk in life. During a protracted illness 


tion of the property of the conquered, as the of nearly two years, which he bore with great patience, 


| he often expressed his entire resignation to the will 
exemplars of a nation whose people gener- | of his Heavenly Father, leaving the consoling evidence 


-_, | that he hath entered into the Christian’s rest. 
ally profess to follow that Lord Jesus Christ | ~RyEBLOOD.—On the 27th of Seventh mo., 
who laid down His life for His enemies, | 1877, Hannah, wife of William N. Trueblood, in the 
: | 5gth year of her age; an elder of Blue River 
and gave the Sermon on the Mount as the | RMonttly Meeting, Indiana. In the church she was 8 
law for His people. | useful and cheerful laborer, and long and acceptably 
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filled important offices. In the performance of all life’s 
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Christ and the promotion of His kingdom,” 


duties she was remarkably energetic and persevering; but 
in the midst of her usefulness she met with‘a serious ac- 
cident,which rendered her a constant sufferer for several 
of the last years of her life. She was enabled to bear 
her afflictions with patience and resignation, and her 
faithful attendance of meetings was a silent, but touch- 
ing appeal to the careless and lukewarm. After a 
short but painful illness, she passed peacefully away, 
to be, we humbly believe, forever with the Lord. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL AND 
INTEMPERANCE. 


The Par-Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh 
had the temperance question presented to it 
by two or three delegates, and adopted the 
following not very strong resolution on the 
subject : 

“The Council desires to express its deep in- 
terest in the sanctification of the Sabbath, and 
the suppression of drunkenness as bearing on 
the prosperity and spiritual life of the church, 
and that in regard to intemperance the Coun- 
cil participates in the general conviction that 
the time has come for the Church of Christ 
to grapple with that evil in a more earnest 
spirit, and desires to express its hope that in 
every available way, by their teaching, by 
their prayers, by their remonstrance, and by 
their example, the office-bearers of the church 
will strive to the uttermost to overcome this 
deadly evil.” 


The London Temperance Hospital estab- 
lished to prove that every kind of disease 
could be treated without alcohol, and which 
has been in existence four years, held its an- 
nual meeting May 30th. The report showed 
that it had had almost exceptioual success as 
regards the number of its patients and in the 
results of their treatment.— Ex. 


-.- 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER. 


Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Seventh 
month comes with its full variety of subjects. 
The Yearly Meeting of 1877 (for London), 
is discussed by the editor. This Yearly 


beyond what he had been favored to witness 
for a long course of years. 

“The proposition from Durham, relating 
to the importance of teaching our distin- 
guishing principles, took a large hold upon 
the meeting.” “We believe that the 
| term ‘our principles’ is well understood by 
| all as signifying not our own inventions or 
apprehensions, but simply the full develop- 





ment of Christianity. Our testimonies con- 
cerning war, spiritual worship, unpaid min- 
istry, non conformity to the world, &c., are 
nothing apart from Christ; but if we are 
jrooted and grounded in Him—if we are 
\living branches of the Vine, then these 
| become its legitimate topmost fruit, and are 
as much a part of Christianity to us as the 
| upper twigs and topmost leaves are a part 
| of a living tree. If we believe the 
teachings of Christ and His Apostles in the 
|New Testament lead specially into these 
| things, it is our part to proclaim them, and 
|not to say to those whom we profess to 
| teach, ‘these are but non-essentials.’ We 
| need in these days fearlessly to publish the 
|truth and the whole truth, as we believe it. 
|Our part is not to see Aiw little but how 
much we can testify for Christ. . . . 
| If there be no principles nor practices which 
are essentially ‘ours,’ as distinct from 
those of any other Christian Church, what 
|is our raison d’étre, and why need we have 
| separate organization? The idea of one 
|national church, which should embrace all 
| sects, is beautiful in theory, but would be 
disastrous in practice. So much of what 
|each believes to be essential would have to 
| be left out, thatthe residuum would be too bare 
'and too broad to hold men together. Infi- 
|nitely better, we believe, for the Church of 
Christ is it, that while we may all unite in 
' fundamentals, each section should cultivate 
|those branches of truth which seem spe- 
| cially committed to it, and thus we should 
| have great unity and harmony in foundation, 
| with great variety in superstructure.” 

| The question of the co-education of the 
| sexes, is discussed by A. W. Bennett, M. A., 





Meeting was thé two-hundredth held in/ with favor to joint education up to the age 
regular succession, and he thinks that it was, | of fourteen or fifteen, that is, during the 
‘whether in the numbers attending, or in| more elementary parts of a course of school 
the religious life and Christian earnestness | training. 

of its members, fully equal to those of fur-| An article on Ritualism, by Henry Bar- 
mer occasions.” The loss of honored and | croft, sets forth so clearly what this system 
familiar worthies is marked as affecting. The | means, that we propose transferring it to our 
testimony of William Ball, is one full | pages. 

of encouragement. He said that there| Other articles of interest are, The Total 
seemed to him a greater evidence of the| Abstinence Agitation, by Samuel Bowly, 
exercise of those functions of the Church,over| very temperately treating a subject so 
and above all the special testimonies which | agitating; Jottings from the Life of Dr. 
are upheld by it, in the “spreading of the| Norman McLeod, by William Pollard; An 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus} Unknown Life a Hundred Years Ago, by 
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Jane Budge; and Notes on Mixed Education, 
by L. M. Webb, favoring this plan. 

Singing is discussed by E. P. Balkwill, 
who shows that it was used by the ancient 
Israelite church, by the Apostolic church, 
and by the Early Friends. Probably now 
no unprejudiced man would deny this, or 
assert that singing was not a part of God’s 
worship, if properly performed. The diffi- 
culty is in bringing it practically to be 
singing “with the Spirit and with the 
understanding also.” It has been found 
that in a very simple, uncultured congrega- 
tion, the singing of a truly spiritual member, 
one led by the Spirit, bas been edifying. 
But soon others join, perhaps ungodly 
people using words untruly; then come 
the hymn-books with notes; then the pre- 
arranged time and order; then the need 
of carefully cultured voices; then of an or® 
gan or other accompaniment; then of a 
trained.choir; then of opera singing and 
exquisite music; and so God may finally 
be forgotten in the whole matter, and the 
world, the flesh and the devil gratified. 

It is not the abstract question whether 
singing is a part of true worship, but how 
it shall be borne with and regulated, that 
forms the difficulty. 


“2 - 


NEARNESS TO CHRIST. 


Without entering into the disputed ques. | 
tions concerning specia] opinions, there is | 
one thing clear, that Christians generally | .3) 
live on a plane of feeling and action far oa 


low their privilege and duty. This being a 
matter of general consent and common con- 
fession, we should not discourage any effort 
to remedy so great an evil; but rather en-| 
courage every aspiration of souls who “ hun- | 
ger and thirst after righteou-ness.” | 

Why may we not daily, hourly, constantly | 
fee] that Christ is not a God afar.off, but an 
ever-present Friend and Helper, His ear | 
attentive and His hand ready to help? Let 
this be fully appreciated as an unquestiona- | 
ble and precious fact, and what more does 
the Christian need ? 

Is he in doubt as to the wisdom of a 
given line of conduct? Jesus is at his side | 
to solve the doubt. Is he burdened with| 
some great respunsibility? Jesus is waiting | 
to lift his burden. Is he oppressed under | 
some sad heartache? The Saviour is pre-| 
sent with a human heart to sympathize with | 
him, a divine power to relieve him. Is he 
overwhelmed with a sudden bereavement? 
Ob, how precious and tender are the comfort- 
ings of his Elder Brother, who walks by bis 
side through the darkness! An ever-present, | 
loving, and all-powerful Christ—that is the 
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privilege of every Christian to have.—Se- 
lected. 


BILNEY’S CONVERSION. 


In Trinity College was a Romish student 
named Thomas Bilney. Like Luther, he 
carried a burdened mind in a body emaciated 
by penances which afforded him no relief. 
Having his friends one day talking about 
Erasmus’ Testament, he felt a strong desire 
to possess it. But it was a prohibited book, 
and when he saw it, at first he dared not 
touch it. It lay before his eyes,as yet a 
hidden power—a fountain sealed, whose liv- 
ing water he needed to quench the thirst of 
his soul which was consuming his body. 
Hoping he might find something in it to ease 
his heavily burdened mind, he mustered 
courage to purchase it secretly, and then 
hastening to his room, shut himself in. With 
a trembling hand he opened it and read, with 
astonishment: “This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.” Then laying it down, 
he exclaimed: “ What! Paul the chief of 
sinners, and yet Paul sure of being saved!” 
He read it again and again, and broke out in 
ecstacy of joy, “At last I have heard of 
Jesus! Jesus Christ, yes, Jesus Christ saves!” 


| And falling on his knees, he prayed: “O 


Thou who art the truth, give me the strength 
that I may teach it, and convert the ungodly 
by means of one who has been ungodly him- 
f’’ Calling in his college friends, and 
opening the Testament, he placed his fingers 
on the words that reached his own soul, and 
they were a power to reach their souls also. 
—WSelected. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Grown people too often forget that the 
children are entitled to a certain amount of 
consideration as well as themselves. As 4 
rule, adults respect each other’s wishes, yield 
to each other’s fancies, or even humor each 
other’s whims without complaint, but to- 
ward children they exhibit at times 4 
strange spirit of intolerance. 

If we take up the last new book we are 
careful not to remove the mark placed there 
by some other member of our family; for 
the same reason we return the newspaper to 
the sitting-room table or the inkstand to the 
library; we avoid occupying the chair by 
the sunny window because it is R——’s 
favorite and accustomed seat—and so on, all 
through the house and the daily life, we are 
scrupulous in regard of others’ rights and 


} comforts. 
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But all this is dropped with the children. 
Over in the corner Ned and Robbie have 
made a train of cars out of three chairs, an 
old parasol and some odds and ends of vari- 
ous sorts. They are deeply interested, and 
happy, as a matter of course—children al- 
ways are happy when they are busy—and 
no one is the worse for their harmless play. 
But just now one of the grown people sur- 
veys the littered corner with horror, and on 
the impulse of the moment begins ‘‘clearing 
up.” The parasol and the various belong- 
ings of the engine are bundled out of the 
room, the chairs are whisked abruptly into 
their places, and the poor children admon- 
ished “not to make such a mussagain!’’ Is 
it to be wondered at that they feel them- 
selves unjustly treated, and are indignant ? 

Again, Johnnie is building a wonderful 
fort with his blocks, and adds story after 
story with almost breathless eagerness to 
the somewhat ehaky structure. Presently 
his mother or his sisters enter the room, and 
shoving a chair or pushing a table into more 
convenient position for their use, utterly de- 
molish poor Johnnie’s architectural triumph! 
At his cry of dismay some one exclaims, 
perhaps, but is answered coolly: “Oh, it is 
nothing, only Johnnie’s blocks were knocked 
over, he can soon put them up again !” 

Are we quite sure, we older and wiser 


folks, that we would like to have our blocks 
knocked over so ruthlessly, or our vexation 
treated so lightly? 

The upsetting of that carefully constructed 
fort was as trying to little Johnnie as the un- 
ravelling of your intricate crochet or knitting 
work, or the hopeless blotting of your just- 


finished letter would be to you. Remember 
this when you are disposed to banish the 
playthings to the closet sometimes, because 
they take up so much room, and be patient 
with the children’s fancies. Be patient, 
even though they litter their allotted corner 
sadly, and overflow upon the neighboring 
space. Show due consideration for their 
plays and privileges, and they will learn to 
be considerate and careful in return.—Se- 
lected. 
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SAY WELL AND DO WELL. 

In closing a sermon on “Good Works and 
Good Words,” Dean Stanley, of Westmin- 
ster, quoted the following lines, which some | 
suppose were written by one of the earliest | 
Deans of Westminster : 

Say well is good, but do well is better; 


Do well seems the spirit, say well is the letter; 
Say well is goodly, and helps to please ; 
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Say well has friends —some here, some there, 

But do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well many to God’s word cleave ; 

But for lack of do well it often leave. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 

Then all were done, all were one, and gotten were 
gain. —LExchange. 
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From The Nation. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IDAHO WAR. 


How far the Indian insurrection on the 
Pacific slope is for the present suppressed, is 
not decided, but it were well, while its les- 
son is fresh, to realize that the Nez Perces 
are not to blame for the expensive and san- 
guinary campaign, unless being goaded into 
a brief madness by the direct and endless 
oppression of our Federal authorities be 
blameworthy. What is remarkable about 
their case is that the tribe had been faithful 
and peaceable since it was met by Lewis and 
Clark in 1805; and that official frauds in its 
management—so often a just ground for 
complaint—have not been alleged; but that 
the neglect and bad faith of the general 
government, continued for a quarter of a 
century, are apparent in the records of Con- 
gress. There was swindling, not in petty 
matters and by individuals, requiring detec- 
tion and proof, but on a grand scale by the 
United States itself, and set forth in its own 
printed publications. 

It is too late now to revise the policy of 
regarding Indians as political communities 
having a right to the lands within the boun- 
daries of which they are found. The rule 
has been uniform from the earliest discovery 
of North America, under the royal govern- 
ment, the colonies, the States, the confedera- 
¢y, and their present Union, to make treaties 
with the several tribes and nations. Our 
Supreme Court has recognized their title by 
occupancy, and when by treaty they have 
yielded to the United States for certain con- 
siderations the main body of their lands, 
there has been a solemn guarantee to them of 
the residue. In many parts of the couatry 
the Indian title has been extinguished before 


\the whites have been legally permitted to 


settle upon or obtain any rights in the land. 
This precaution, absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent collision, was wholly neglected in re- 
ference to the district now partly in Oregon, 
but chiefly in Idaho, occupied formerly and 
still by the Nez Perces, though there was an 
express provision in the acts of Congress es- 
tablishing the Territories of Oregon and Idaho, 


| that the land oceupied by Indian tribes should 
'not, without their consent, be included in the 


| limits or jurisdiction of those Territories, but 
|should be excepted out of their boundaries. 
| Section 1839 of the Revised Statutes recog- 


But do well is godly, and gives the world ease; 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 
But do well is free on every ground. 
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| 
nizes similar rights of persons and property 


in tribes embraced within the limits of a 
State, as well asa Territory, unless the tribe | 
shall consent to be so embraced. 

The first treaty with the Nez Perces was 
made June 11, 1855, after a considerable 
number of whites had settled on the lands 
acknowledged to be within their bounds. It 
provided that no white man should be per- 
mitted, either before or after its ratification, 
to reside upon the tract reserved, but in the 
meantime it should be lawful for the Indians 
to reside on any lands, either within or out- 
side of that tract, not in the actual claim and 
occupation of citizens. The whole of the 
Wallowa Valley, the contest for which was 
the immediate cause of the present insurrec- 
tion, was distinctly included in the reserva- 
tion, and, unless it had be n so, the elder 
chief Joseph and his band, who claimed and 
occupied it, would never have been induced 
to agree to the treaty. Even witb this 
stipulation, their signatures were procured 
with great difficulty and over-persuasion. 
These facts are not matters of inference, but 
were formally reported by the Commission 
which, in 1873, investigated all the subjects 
in controversy. The bands of the tribe 
owned separate tracts of territory, with the 
full right of treating severally respecting 
them, there being no organized nation, and 
the loose confederacy not recognizing any 
head chief. An English-speaking chief of 
a mere band, Ashalote, generally called Law- 
yer, was appointed head chief by the United 
States Commissioners as a convenient part 
of their programme, but had no original or 
accepted authority as such. 

This treaty was not ratified until April, 
1859, without any apparent reason for the 
delay, but the mere neglect of the Senate; 
and during these four years there had raged 
througbout the region an extensive Indian 
war, in which the Nez Perces had proved 
the only stay and bulwark of the govern 
ment. They escorted the governor of Ore- 
gon through hostile hordes, rescued Colonel 
Steptoe and his whole command after bis 
defeat on May 17th, 1858, and in the cam- 
paign of that year joined Colonel Wright 
with a mounted company raised by them- 
selves, which rendered invaluable ‘aid, for 
which, and many horses furnished, they 
were not paid. They resisted all the at- 
tempts of the Mormons, who established a 


station on the Salmon River expressly to | 
alienate them from the government, and by 


their fidelity and courage saved the infant 
settlements. When, after ungrateful delay, 
the ratification was at last proclaimed, and 
Congress added to neglect absolute dishon- 
esty, by withholding appropriations to carry 
out the contract made, the tribe yet remained 
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Numerous emissaries 
from the Confederate States in rebellion 
vainly came to them with arms and money, 
representing with strong argument that the 
United States government was broken up, 
and urged as proof of the statement the non- 
payment of the annuities and other sums 
guaranteed. While they received no help in 
establishing themselves on the reservation, 
to which most of them obediently repaired, 
they continued to assist the Federal authori- 
ties in their hour of trial, though the latter 
markedly, and in every possible mode, vio- 
lated their agreements. Gold was discovered 
in 1860, and fifteen thousand white men 
poured into the very lend set apart exclu- 
sively for the Indian home, not only commit- 
ting numberless individual outrages, but also 
violating the treaty with such system that a 
town of 1,200 white inhabitants was laid out 
in the centre of the reservation without the 
con ent of the tribe and against the protest 
of its agent. 

In 1862 the proposition was made by Con- 
gress to settle these evils by a new treaty, 
the debates showing it to be fully under- 
stood that the Indians had faithfully 
observed all the obligations on their part, 
while the government had wholly disregard- 
ed itsown. The idea of beginning to fulfil 
these honorably was not, however, enter- 
tained. Accordingly, in June, 1863, Joseph 
and his band, Eagle-from-the-Light, Big 
Thunder and other chiefs who did not 
recognize the supposititious head chief 
Lawyer, came, in obedience to summons, to 
a council, and encamped on the west bank 
of the Lapwai, while the Lawyer faction 
remained on the east bank. The main 
point of the treaty proposed by the Com- 
missioners was to reduce the reservation 
to about onetenth of its actual limits, 
leaving out of the new boundaries the whole 
of the Wallowa Valley. To this Joseph 
and his party utterly and expressly refused 
agreement, denying any authority in any 
part of the tribe to dispose of the land not 
only possessed by him before the treaty of 
1855, but also guaranteed by it, and retired 
from the council. The tribe thus became 
formally divided about equally into “ trea- 
ties”? and ‘‘non-treaties,”’ the latter never 
recognizing any treaty later than that of 
1855, and never accepting any considera- 
tion. 

About the year 1871 Joseph died, be- 
queathing his beloved valley to his band and 
his son, Young Joseph, as his successor in 
the chieftaincy. The above facts are all 
admitted by the Commission of 1873. The 
legal position then was, that the bands oc- 
-cupying the territory proposed to be ceded 
in 1863 had a right to consider, and did 
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consider, the old treaty to be inoperative be | Intermixed with the confused and uncertain 
cause of the acknowledged failure of the! lines of the tribal fields are the farms and 
United States to comply with its terms, but'improvements of white settlers. As, not- 
whether or not it ceased to be valid they re-| withstanding the treaty, the Land Office has 
tained the land before owned by them and_/| decided these claims to be legally held by 


reserved in it. Also, having a perfect right | 
to refuse agreement to the new treaty, they | 
did so refuse. The title to the Wallowa 
Valley, threefore, remained vested in Jo-| 
seph’s band. 

The Commissioners, however, proceeded 
to conclude the new treaty with the rump) 
of the council, which, though requiring per- | 
suasion to deal at all with the government) 
that had before shown itself so grossly) 
deceitful, was induced to consent by the 
simple arrangement of including the ex-| 
isting possessions of its members in the new) 
reservation. The birthplace of Lawyer and 
the homes of his adherents being preserved 
to them, they were willing to accept even 
the doubtful security of the United States 
for nearly half a million of dollars as a con- 
sideration for the sale of a tract of land in 
which they had little interest and no title. 
The transaction may be likened to a sup- 
posed purchase in our colonial times by the 
parent government from the Pennsylvanians 
of the charter and lands of the New York 
colony, against its earnest protest, with the 
provision that the latter should migrate from 


its home on the Hudson for some grudged 
refuge among treacherous enemies—to be 
driven by force in case of refubal, and the 
purchase-money all paid to the undisturbed 


Quakers. The Lawyer party could afford 
to be ‘friendly’ on these terms, but in fact 
made little by their unworthy bargain, for 
the government has been consistently perfi- | 
dious evento them. This new treaty, which, 
being unjnst and incomplete, should never 
have received the approbation of the Senate, | 
was not ratified for four years more, so that 
while the annuities and other payments un-| 
der the old were not paid, those just prom- | 
ised did not begin, and when there was a 
pretence of fulfilling pledges, it was done| 
with such delay and irregularity as to be| 
nearly useless. The Territory of Idaho! 


| to remove this intolerable nuisance. 


| priation 


the whites, they naturally refuse to go off 
until paid for them, and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs thereupon has repeatedly 
asked Congress in vain for an appropriation 
There 
was a small inducement for Joseph to listen 
to the voice of the charmer and abandon his 
vested rights for the new reservation. 

As if there were not enough misunder- 
standing already occasioned by treaties and 
their violation, two contradictory executive 
orders were issued. The first was dated 
June 16, 1873, setting aside a tract, includ- 
ing the disputed Wallowa Valley, exclu- 
sively for the “roaming” or “ non-treaty ”’ 
Nez Perces. thereby acknowledging the jus- 
tice of their claim to it, if not the validity 
of their title; and they were formally told 
by the local agent, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, that they 
should remain undisturbed in possession of 
this tract, and that the white settlers, then 
about one hurdred men, should be removed 
This order and promise were induced by the 
report of the Commission of the preceding 
month, which came to the following conclu- 
sion: “If any respect is to be paid to the 
laws and customs of the Indians, then the 
treaty of 1863 is not binding upon this band. 
If so, then Wallowa Valley is still a part of 
the Nes Perces reservation. If this is the 
case, the government is in equity bound to 


|pay white settlers for their improvements 


and for the trouble, inconvenience and ex- 
pense of removing from there.” The Secre- 
tary of the Interior directed appraisements 
to be made of these improvements, which 
amounted to the large sum of $67,860, and 
probably so frightened Congress that no 
motion was introduced to make the appro- 
It was not realized that persistent 
national wrong is a debt at compound in- 
terest, and that the payment of this equitable 
obligation in 1874—though it would never 


having been established, laws were enacted | have been incurred if right and reason had 
in direct disregard of the Intercourse Act, | earlier prevailed—would have saved a much 
and approved by the Governor, wh») was ex-| larger sum, as well as many lives, in 1877. 
officio the local superintendent of Indian! As no provision was made for the settlers, 
Affairs, thereby confusing the aboriginal | the executive order aboved-mentioned was, 
mind and inducing fear that the “great fa-| perhaps necessarily, revoked by another 
ther” had a “ forked tongue.” The allot-| dated June 10, 1875, which restored the 
ments of land, with certificate of title,|land to public domain for sale, and it has 
pledged by the treaty, have never yet been | since been surveyed, forming a part of Baker 
given, and cannot be, because the surveys | county, Oregon. Perfidy and tergiversation 
were made, against the protest of the agent,|could no further go. Joseph and his Band 
in such a perfunctory style as to leave no | became hopeless of earthly justice, and ready 
Inner metes and bounds with monuments| victims to the new prophet who preached of 
and records so as to adjust the lines of farms. | divine interposition. The settlers of course 
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remained, and also of course there has been 
for years a hostility, sometimes resulting in 
a collision, between them and the Indians 
(each party regarding the other as tres- 
passers), one of whom was last year mur- 
dered, and his brother this summer exploded 
the mine of insurrection by killing the mur- 
derer. 
like and uncivilized people against insup- 
portable wrong done by its professed 
guardian, has been the natural and necessary 
result of Congressional neglect in the rati 
fication of a treaty until circumstances had 
wholly changed, and in refusing appropria- 
tions and legislation necessary to fuifil the 
solemn obligations of government. It has 
been prophesied with reiterated warning in 
successive printed reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and his agents, for 
twenty-two years, which have been vainly 
urged upon the attention of Congress and 
its appropriate committees, so that the re- 
sponsibility is more definitely fixed in this} 
instance than can often be the case in Indian | 
disputes, when the question may be com. | 
plicated by the errors or misconduct of| 
officers and of the tribes themselves. 
Bi ne deh | 
BIBLE FAOTS. 

Tue Atheneum describes the collection 
of Bibles at the Caxton exhibition in London. | 
The series commences with the famous 
Mentz Bible of Gutenberg, which was also 
the first printed book, two magnificent folio 
volumes, lent by Earl Spencer. This is fol- 
lowed by the Mentz Psalter of 1457, on vel- 
lum, lent by the Queen. Next are the Bam- 
berg Bible, by Albert Pfister, circa 1460; 
the Mentz Bible of 1462, by Faust and) 
Schoeffer; a Psalter, in type resembling| 
Pfister’s, circa 1463; a German Bible, by | 
Mentelin, of Strasbourg, circa 1466; and 
other early German Bibles, lent by Dr, Gins- | 
burg, well known for bis collection of early | 
Bibles, especially German. Mr. Henry 
White and Mr. H. J. Atkinson contribute to | 
the exhibition from their collection of Bibles. 
The first New Testament in French, printed 
by Buyer, at Lyons, circa 1477, is lent by 
Earl Spencer, who also sends the first edition | 
of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, Bologna, 1482; | 
while Dr. Ginsburg sends the Hebrew Bible 
of 1488, printed at Soncino. The dean and | 
chapter of St. Paul’s send their copy of Tyn- | 
dale’s first New Testament, printed at| 
Worms, in 
imperfect; and Mr. F. Fry his fac simile, on | 
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other copies of this Bible are sent by differ- 
ent contributors. The Bible of 1537, by 
Thomas Mathew, otherwise John Rogers, 
the first martyr under the Marian persecu- 
tion, is also to be seen in the exhibition, 
having been contributed by Earl Spencer.— 
Independent. 


Tue missionaries in Madagascar made the 
| first translation of the Bible in Malagasy in 
/1835. In the risiog against Christianity 
which followed, and which resulted in driy- 
| ing the missionaries from the country, nearly 
all these Bibles were destroyed; but some 
|were buried, and thus preserved until the 
missionaries were permitted to return and 
resume their duties. This Bible is now be- 
\ing revised. The work has been going on 
two years, and is participated in by three 
\missionaries of the Londen, one of the 
| Propagation of the Gospel, one of the Quaker, 
}and two of the Norwegian Missionary So- 
cieties.— Independent. 





Dr. F. S. De Hass, our Consul at Jerusa- 
lem, has been permitted to enter the tomb of 
David. He is the second Christian to whom 
this favor has been granted, so strictly has 
the sacred place been guarded by the Mus- 
sulmans. He expresses his strong convic- 
tion that it is the identical tomb of the 
sweet singer of Israel.— Zz. 


REVELATION was progressive. Like the 
rising of the gun, the light is dimmer at first 
than at high noon. The promise that the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head, is the dawn. We find midday when 
in the fulness of time Christ came and 
brought life and immortality to light. The 
Old Testament leads the way to the new, as 
a porch stands before a more stately temple. 
The Gospel according to John gives us 
views of Christ which we do not find in the 
synoptical Gospels. The Acts give us the 
growth and development of the church, 
whose foundation only is recorded by the 
evangelists; and the great doctrines, as that 
of justification by faith, are presented in their 
fulness only in the Epistles. Then since 
revelation has been a progressive work, to 
understand the Bible well we need to begin 
at the beginning and advance to the end.— 


ScriprTuRE should be committed to memory. 
This is an age of reading; it is not an age of 
retaining. The memory once did stereotyp- 
ing, now it is all done in the printing-office, 
1526, unfortunately, however,|and very little that we read is really our 


own. The Bible should be with us in the 


vellum, of the copy preserved at Bristol. | dark and when the eyes are closed; when 
The Earl of Leicester sends his copy of the| we cannot read, when we cannot hear, when 
Coverdale Bible, 1535, the only one known| from sickness or the approach of death we 
with the original title-page perfect. Five|are too weak to think, then, unbidden and 
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unsought, promises and consolations from 
God’s word should come floating into the 
darkened chambers of thought, and, like 
angels of light, they should minister to the 
sick and to the dying. They will not come 
then, unless we entertain them now. We 
must invite them till they are wonted with 
us and at home; then they will not fail to! 
minister to us when our hand forgets its 
cunning and the tongue cleaves to the roof 
of our mouth.—H. S. De Forest. 


oo 


“THE GAMUT OF LIGHT.” 

At the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philade!phia on Seventh 
mo. 20th, 1877, Dr. Henry Draper announced 
his discovery of oxygen in the sun. At the 
same meeting the writer presented a paper, 
showing four distinct forms of activity which 
have operated in the arrangement of the 
planets in the solar system, and containing 
the following remark: ‘The examination 
will be the more interesting and suggestive, 
because like tendencies must exist in all cen- 
tral forces which vary inversely as the 
square of the distance.” 

Professor Draper suggested that the view 
thus expressed might be tested, by seeing 
whether such tendencies could be found in 
the “Fraunhofer lines” of the solar spec- 
trum. A preliminary investigation was ac- 
cordingly undertaken, with the following re- 
sult : 

Take as the numerator of a harmonic pro- 
gression 761.20, which represents the wave 
length of the Fraunhofer line A, in milli- 


| wave-lengths of 430.37 and 397.16. 





the second differences being 1 a,2 a, 3 « f 
is specially noticeable. The same ‘‘figurate” 
numbers are found in the exponents of 


the following equation between the princi- 
pal planetary masses: 


1 3 6 
(Neptune) X (Uranus) X (Jupiter) < (Sa- 
10 


turn). a 


After discovering this relation in the mo 
important lines, it was found that there 
were less obvious lines corresponding to @ll 
of the remaining harmonic divisors, save one, 
as is shown in the following table: 


Divisors. Quotients Observed Values. 

n+2a 635.07 634.05 

n+4a 550.72 550.70 

n+5 a 516.42 517.15 

n+7T a 459.22 458.66 

n+8 a 435.12 435.67 
There are two lines, having respective 


The 
divisor n-+9 a represents a wave-length of 
413.43, which is almost exactly midway 
between them. P. E. C. 

Haverford College, Eighth mo. 23d, 1877. 


4. 
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Metallotherapy.—A report has been pre- 
sented to the Biological Society of Paris, by 
the committee appointed to examine M. 
| Bury’s method of treating certain affections 
by applying plates of metal to the skin. © It 
was found that the plates excited electrical 
| currents of an intensity that could be eas ly 
measured, anc currents of a like intensity 
from a galvanic pile were found to produce 
like effects. The results seem to resemble 
those produced, in the days of our grand- 





onths of a millimeter. In the harmonic de- 
nominators, let n=1.0150; a—=.0918; and we 
get these accordances : 


Numerators Denomi- 


Quotients. Observed Fraun- 
nators. values. hofer lines | 
761.20 n-+a 687.75 687.49 B 
nt+3a 6589.89 589.74 D 
nt+6a 486.14 48652 F 
n+10a 393.79 393.59 H 
The “observed values” are the wave- 


lengths, as determined by Dr. 
Gibbs, of the respective lines. 
difference between the harmonic numbers, | 
which represent the music of “the morning | 
stars,” and actual measurement, is less than | 
four ten-millionths of a millimeter, or less | 
than one sixty-millionth of an inch. 

In the planetary system alternate planets | 
show the most obvious evidences of harmon- | 
lc arrangements, the positions of intermedi- | 
ate planets being modified by the laws of| 
mutual equilibrium which give stability to| 
the system. The same thing is true of the| 
Fraunhofer lines. The symmetry of the| 
denominator increments, 1 a, 3a, 6a, 10 a,| 


Wolcott | 
The greatest | 


\fathers, by Perkins’ Tractors, which were 
| caricatured in the poem on “ Terrible Trac- 
| toration.” 


> 
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O Spirit of the living God ! 
In all thy plenitude of grace, 
Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 
Descend on our apostate race ! 


Give tongues of fire and hearts of love 
To preach the reconcilir : word ; 

Give power and unction from above, 
Whene’er the joyful sound is heard. 


Be darkness, at Thy coming, light ; 
Confusion, order in Thy path ; 

Souls without strength inspire with might ; 
Bid mercy triumph over wrath. 


O Spirit of the Lord! prepare 
All the round earth her God to meet, 
Breathe Thou abroad like morning air, 
Till hearts of stone begin to beat. 


Baptize the nations far and nigh ; 

The triumphs of Thy cross record ; 
The name of Jesus glorify, 

Till every kindred call Him Lord. 
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PICKERING COLLEGE, PICKERING, 
ONTARIO. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee (of Canada 
Y.M.), in charge of the above institution, are au- 
thorized to lease it to an experienced competent Friend, 
who will carry it on under the supervision of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Yearly Meeting. 

The building is just completed, and the Committee 
expect to have it furnished shortly, It is calculated to 
accommodate 100 pupils. For further information, 
apply to JoHN Waicut, Pickering, Ont. 


—- _ ee =~—____ 

Auice Lewis, 109 N. roth St., Philadelphia, has 
received from London a few copies of “Annals of 
Early Friends,” by Frances Anne Budge, reprinted 
from Friends’ Quarterly Examiner; for sale at $1.50, 
postage 10 cts.; also a large number of the same work 
in pamphlet form, in packets, each containing 18 
sketches; price 50 cts., postage 8 cts. 


Siemans 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 4th inst. 

THE EASTERN WAR.—The conflict in the Shipka 
Pass has still been kept up, and the accounts. of the 
results are conflicting. It appears that the Turks 
have succeeded in capturing some of the Russian 
positions, but have not yet been able to force the 
latter from the Pass. The Turks seem now to be 
attempting, by sending troops through other passes, 
to turn the flanks of thé Russians. On the 28th ult., 
Sulieman Pasha reported that the Russians were 
blockaded on three sides, and that he was making 
efforts to cut them off from the road to Gabrova, in 
their rear. Om the 31st, both armies had received 
reinforcements. An engagement took place on the 
3Ist five miles from Plevna, in which the Turks 
claimed a victory, and a Russian dispatch said that 
there was fighting before Plevna for eight hours on the 
same day, when the Turks were repulsed. A battle 
occurred on the 3oth at Karassan, near the river Lom, 
north of the Balkans, in which the Russians were 
defeated and obliged to retreat. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The American Consul at Liver. 
pool writes to the State Department, referring to the 
arrival at that port of some mechanics from the United 
States under contract to work at Manchester for a 
given time, and to published reports that fewer men 
are out of employment in England than in the United 
States, and warns American mechanics against going 
thither unless under positive contract. He says that 
much suffering and. destitution have resulted from 
neglect of this precaution; that able-bodied American 
workmen daily apply for relief, which he has not 
funds to furnish; and he asserts that neither skilled 
nor unskilled workmen from abroad can find employ- 
ment in England. 

A strike of 10,000 cotton operatives has begun in 
the Bolton district, on account of an intended reduc- 
tion of wages. 


The returns of the grain crops indicate that in many | 


districts wheat is below an average, and in very few 
above, while barley and oats are also deficient in some 
parts. Heavy rains prevailed throughout the Seventh 
and the early part of the Eighth month, both in 
England and Ireland, greatly injuring hay and grain, 
and especially potatoes. 


InpiA.—A report from the Viceroy on the progress | 


of the famine from the 2oth to the 28th ult., says that 
in Madras the situation had not improved any where, 
and was worse in four districts named, in which 
919,771 persons were employed on the relief works, 
and 1,326,971 receiving gratuitous relief. In Mysore 
243,283 were receiving relief gratuitously or otherwise. 
Prospects were more favorable in Bombay, but in all 
the northwesrern provinces the position was critical. 
An editor in Madras, member of the Relief Com- 
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mittee, wrote on the Ist ult. that the population of 
Southern India, more or less afflicted by famine, num. 
bers 24,000,090, and that in the most favorable cir. 
cumstances at least one-sixth will die. Half a million 
have already perished since the famine commenced, 

FRANCE.—The 14th prox. has been finally fixed as 
the date of the election. The Republican party show 
remarkable uhion, thus far, while the Conservatives 
are much divided. 

Gambetta appeared before the Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine in Paris onthe 31st ult., for a preliminary exami- 
nation, on the charge of insulting President MacMahon 
and the Ministers in a public speech at Lille. He 
admitted his responsibility for the publication of the 
speech, but declared that he had no desire to slander 
or insult any one. ‘The publisher of the journal which 
first published the speeeh has also been summoned 
before the same tribunal. Proceedings which had 
been begun by the government against a Senator for 
making a political speech at an illegal meeting, have 
been dropped because he claimed parliamentary privi- 
lege on the ground that the Senate having simply 
adjourned until a new Chamber meets, is technically 
still in session, and therefore no member can be 
prosecuted without its sanction. 

A dispatch of the 4th inst. announced the sudden 
death, on the evening of the 3d, of Adolphe Thiers, 
ex-President of the Republic, in his 81st year. He 
had been for more than fifty years prominent both as 
an author and a statesman. 

GERMANY.—The U. S. Minister at Berlin has trans- 
mitted to the State Department, statistics published by 
leading German newspapers, showing that lack of 
employment and consequent suffering, even among the 
better classes, exist to a great extent there as well as in 
this country. During Seventh month, 4,766 men, 340 
women and 4 young girls received shelter and relief in 
the work-house of the Berlin Asylum for the Home- 
less. Of the men, 2,149 were artisans, and the re- 
mainder laborers. During the same month, another 
Association for the Relief of the Homeless sheltered 
and relieved 7,543 men and 1,043 women. One case 
is mentioned where a man who applied with his family 
for food and shelter. was found to be preparing for 
examination for a judgeship, and after receiving aid 
|for a month, passed a successsul examination, and 
received an appointment. 

DomEsTICc.—lIt is stated that a third satellite of Mars 
was discovered on the 26th ult., by Dr. Henry Draper 
of New York, and Prof. E. S. Holden of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Brigham Young, the chief or President of the 
Mormons, died at Salt Lake City, U:ab, on the 2gth 
ult., aged 76 years. For many years he has exercised 
a virtual despotism over his followers. It is stated 
| that the church government now passes into the hands 
of twelve “ apostles.’’ 

Raphael Semmes, who commanded the notorious 
privateer Alabama during the rebellion, died on the 
30th ult., near Mobile, Ala. 

Gen. Terry has been selected as a commissioner to 
co-operate with the Canadian authorities in endeavoring 
to arrange measures forthe return to the United States 
of Sitting Bull, the hostile Sioux chief, and his band, 
as prisoners. A civilian will probably be chosen to 
accompany Gen. Terry. A report was received a few 
days since that the band of Indians in question had 
| re-crossed the border with hostile purposes, probably 
intending to combine with the Nez Perces, but the 
| account is doubted. 
| A terrible railroad disaster occurred on the 2gth ult, 
|on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacitic railroad, 
seven miles from Des Moines, Iowa, caused by the 
washing out of a bridge, by which the cars were pre 
| cipitated into a stream 20 feet deep. Sixteen persons 
' are known to have been killed, and 29 injured. 
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